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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. ©., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisL—E ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously, It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvi that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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LAST AND BEST. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 

Beautiful is it to love a man or a woman; 

But more beautiful is it to love love ; 

For love is of God, and is God. 

Love solves all things. 

Before all created life, was love, 

When death shall be no more there will be love ; 

For love had no beginning, and it will never end. 

Have you thought it was a great thing to know all 
knowledge ? 

I say that it is greater to love. 

A child that loves is greater than all your philosophers. 

Would you have wealth? 

Then you must trade for love ; 

For love is perfect wealth. 

Would you get wisdom? ° 

Then you must love love, and love all who love love ; 

For wisdom is kept in the treasure-house of love ; 

And of the treasure-house of love, love only has the key. 

Would you know what heaven is? 

Then you must love ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

God loves the true lover ; 

And he that loves most is nearest to God. 

I said to my soul, 

With all my gettings, I will get love, 

And with all my spendings, I will spend love ; 

So shall I be rich, and have many friends ; 

So shall I be like God, 

And like the Son of God, 

Who loved me and gave himself for me. 

I said, I would see the angels 

And the spirits of all the good ; 

Then the Lord said to me, 

You must love me, and love all who love me, with your 
whole heart, : 

For love opens the eyes of the soul 

So that it can see the invisible. 


SPIRIT-PRESENCE. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
_, aoe by space, though in one 
sense a reality, is in another sense, a 
nonenity. It may be said of two persons, that 
they are distant from each other and present 
to each other atthe same time. Our bodies 
are separate and distinct from each other, but 
they are no index of our inner existence. We 
have spirits, hearts, and minds that are invisi- 
ble and not subject to the laws of space. 


Let us try to help our conceptions by an 
illustration. A tree is a unit, having a single 
trunk, but separating at the top into many dis- 
tinct branches. Now suppose a bud at the 
extremity of one of the large limbs, to look 
outward and across to a bud on the extremity 
of an opposite limb; they might truly seem 
perhaps fifty feet apart. The two buds can- 
not touch each other, and there is no apparent 
connection between them. But assuming that 
the life of the tree is a unit, that the same life 
circulates through all parts of the tree, and 
that the particular consciousness of each indi- 





vidual bud, by virtue of its connection with | 
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the life of the whole tree, is, so to speak, elec- 
trically simultaneous—then it is evident that 
one of those buds, looking inward toward the 
trunk of the tree and then out to a correspond- 
ing bud on the opposite limb, is present to it. 
If you admit that the whole life of the tree is 
a unit, you must also admit that one bud is 
present to another. Or, if you say there must 
be a transition in space and of course in time 
of electric communication between the two 
buds, in order to be present to each other, still 
by virtue of the vital connection and the electri- 
cal rapidity of life in its currents, space is vir- 
tually annihilated. 


This principle must be substantially true of 
the whole tree of life, beginning with God and 
extending down to the smallest bud of redeemed 
humanity. All true life isa tree, growing out of 
God. ‘The mystery that was hid from genera- 
tions and ages, and that was made manifest by 
the gospel, is “ Carist in us the hopeof glory ;” i.¢., 
the discovery that we are branches of Christ. 
By discovering this fact, and acknowledging it, 
we come to realize it in our consciousness and 
are saved by it. 

The idea of space should be ignored in our 
thoughts about the whole region of spirits. 
So far as there is any separation in that in- 
terior department, it is to be considered not as 
space or distance (for that has nothing to do 
with electricity, and certainly nothing to do 
with life, which is much more refined than 
electricity), but as the result of interposing 
barriers—the intervention of non-conducting 
spirits. To illustrate: We know that Christ 
is in us; 4 ¢, we are present to him, and he 
is present to us. Nowif at any time we do 
not realize this fact in our consciousness, there 
is, in One sense, a separation between us and 
him ; but it is not in consequence of distance, 
or the interposition of space; it is the result 
of false imaginations—the condition of our 
own spirits interposing a non-conducting sub- 
stance between us and him. ‘The same must 
be true of our connection with the angels, 
with the primitive church, and with one an- 
other: space does not separate us, but only 
Spiritual partitions. In regard to our friends in 
Hades or any one in this world whom we may 
wish to visit in spirit, we may be sure that 
there is no space to be overcome between us ; 
the parties need not change locality at all in 
order to be present to each other. If we as- 
sume the idea of distance, and call it, for in- 
stance, five hundred miles to Hades, what is 
that to electricity? Buffalo and New York are 
present to each other on the telegraph wires. 
But we need not admit that there is any space 
in the interior circuit. The only thing to be 
overcome in realizing connection with any one 
in the three worlds, is the non-conducting and 
interposing substances. 
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TO WHAT DOES IT LEAD? 

[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

ERFECTIONISM can’t be true,” says 

a pious church member, “for see 
what it leads to. ‘These persons who profess 
to be saved from sin, have run off into Com- 
munism, and are working out social changes 
among themselves that are perfectly shocking. 
Doctrines that lead to such things, can’t be 
true.” 

Certainly, my friend, Perfectionism leads to 
some changes: salvation from sin is salvation 
from selfishness ; and it is to be hoped that 
the abolition of selfishness will make some dif- 
ference in the social condition of men. Do 
you expect to live in the same small, mousing 
way that you do now, when you get to heaven ? 
If not, then your objection must not lie against 
us from the fact that our doctrines lead to 
social changes, but against the primary doc- 
trines themselves—against salvation from sin, 
and the possibility of attaining the spirit and 
mind that reigns in heaven. 

But if you are satisfied as to the leadings of 
Perfectionism, suppose we inquire in turn what 
Orthodoxy leads to? The only candid answer 
is, Lerfectionism. Whether the results of the 
iatter are good or bad, it is at least true that 
they are only two removes, by a direct course 
of leading, from good old-fashioned New Eng- 
land Orthodoxy. If Perfectionism leads to re- 
ligious Communism, sincere Orthodoxy leads 
just as surely and directly to Perfectionism ; so 
that the responsibility comes home at last to 
your own cherished and respectable system. 
To prove this, we may cite both doctrines and 
facts. Orthodoxy teaches that men should be 
holy, in obdience to God’s command; and 
Perfectionism is only the carrying out of this 
doctrine. ‘Then as to facts, Perfectionism was 
legitimately born of the evangelical Orthodox 
church, at the time of her highest spiritual ex- 
perience and most glorious revivals. Its lead- 
ing representative was bred and nursed in the 
very bosom of that church, and was a member 
of its choicest seminary, at the moment that 
he found salvation from sin. The most spirit- 
ual members of that church have every where 
either become Perfectionists, or shown a de- 
cided tendency that way ; and nothing but an 
actual stoppage and recoil of the churches from 
the revival path they were pursuing, prevented 
them from landing en masse in Perfectionism, 
in 1834. 

One thing generally leads to another; and 
the benign illustrations of this principle form 
an interesting study in history. The legal edu- 
cation of the Jews, led to the development 
of the gospel—a change infinitely better than 
the law, but frightful and amazing to the mere 
formalists of that day. So the thread of spir- 
ituality that was cultivated in Catholicism, led 
to the Reforimation—a thing strangely abhor- 
rent to the outward Catholic, though every 
body knows that it drew off and embodicd all 
the real salt of that church. ‘The Reformation 
led to Cromwell’s Puritanism, which being re- 
jected in the place of its birth, colonized, and 
gave character to this country. The religion 
thus implanted here by:the Puritans, proceed- 
ed on to its highest point of fervor, spirituality, 
and revival expectancy, in 1834, and thus led 
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to Perfectionism, as that leads to salvation 
from selfishness, and the institutions of heav- 
enly civilization. Whocan object to this course 
of things? Those who find fault with present 
and prospective changes, really find fault with 
all the beneficial changes of the past ; and 
while they “build the tombs of the prophets,” 
are doing what they can to perpetuate the spir- 
it that persecuted them. If the churches 
would but open their eyes, they would see that 
the world has reached another of those great 
periodical crises where the life of religion is 
drawing off into new forms and development. 
If they would but honestly ask concerning 
their own faith-experience, What does it lead 
to? they would find no difficulty in keeping up 
with Truth and Providence, and preparing 
themselves for the answer to their immemorial 
prayer that “the will of God may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


DIVERSITY IN UNITY. 

IVERSITY of character, among men, 

where the love of God is absent, is an 
ever fruitful source of dislike, contention and 
hatred. Each one sees in another some quality 
of heart or intellect which is worthy of love 
and imitation, but which he does not himself 
possess. It is plainly seen that the highest 
benefit of all, would be found in a union so 
close that each could partake of the riches of 
the others. But the spirit of envy, of selfish- 
ness, or of pride, forbids the bans ; and the 
result is, that the vorld is filled with little 
meager rivulets of happiness, which true en- 
largement of heart would swell into copious 
streams. Paul beautifully illustrates the va- 
riety of effects produced in different individuals 
by the operation of the same spirit, where he 
compares Christ’s church to the human body, 
having many members with various offices, yet 
all forming a harmonious whole. ‘The idea 
is fully carried out in the whole of the 12th 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, that while there are 
necessarily diversities of operations, yet it is 
the “same spirit which worketh all in all.” 
He abundantly proves that there is no just 
occasion in the case for haughtiness or con- 
tempt in some, or for envy and discontent in 
others ; for each member, in its place is in- 
dispensable to the good of the whole. God, 
as a wise master-builder, makes the best article 
he can out of the materials which he has to 
work with; and to be discontented with our 
lot, is as absurd and unjust as it would 
be for the clay to remonstrate with the potter 
against his judgment in its formation. ‘There 
is a good sense in which we may covet the 
excellences of others, and may supply our 
deficiencies from their fullness; and in turn 
we may impart of our fullness to them. When 
once the heart has forever settled the question 
concerning the position we are fitted to fill, and 
has become satisfied with God’s allotment, the 
barriers which have been raised by envy and 
discontent will be thrown down, and there will 
be in every such heart a just appreciation of 
the merits of others. This will prepare the 
way for a mutual exchange of the commodities 
of each. There will be no poverty in the 
family of God—for the wealth of one is the 





wealth of all; nor discontent—for giving and 
receiving constitute a most essential element 
of the happiness of heaven. Great diversities 
of character, therefore, among the members, 
will be the means of attraction which will 
draw them still more closely together. Selfish 
love, which seeks merely its own gratification, 
would naturally look for those qualities in 
others most in unison with its own. But in 
this consists the difference between mere 
earthly affection and that love which is shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost. Those 
who set fellowship with God high above all 
fellowship with man, will resolutely court the 
society of those who possess the traits of char- 
acter in which they are deficient themselves, 
that they may thus partake of their fullness, 
and become as attractive to God as possible. 
True contentment will suffer others to bear the 
palm without grudging, and trust God to 
enable us to fill with honor the place designed 
for us however small—content and glad if 
God is glorified. 

We see that while the external manifesta- 
tions of love may be the same, yet the point 
of attraction between the sons of God lies far 
back of any thing visible to the external 
senses. Itis the strong sympathy of hearts 
drawn out not primarily to each other, but to 
him who is the “chiefest among ten thousands, 
the one altogether lovely.” Their love to each 
other is but the effect of their having one cen- 
ter—one life. M. E. C. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF ROMAN WOMEN. 





T the conclusion of “ 7’s articles on the “ Le- 

ga) Status of Married Women,” we recalled 
attention to the superiority of the Roman or Civil 
Law over the English or Common Law where it 
comes to deal with husbands and wives. We in- 
quired how it was that the ancients should have 
given the world a system of law so much better 
than what we are living under. To answer this 
question a friend at Yale has sent us Maine’s | 
* Ancient Law.” It is a book for lawyers, but we 
venture to reprint what seems pertinent to our 
inquiry. To understand it one has to bear in mind 
that Roman society was always more or less _in- 
spired and fashioned by the patriarchal or clannish 
system which went before it. In that very ancient 
form of society, the power of the parent—you may 
call it the tyranny of the granddaddys—surpassed 
anything that we can think of in our modern life: 


“Tt may be shown, I think, that the Family, as held 
together by the Patria Potestas, is the nidus out of 
which the entire Law of Persons has germinated. Of 
all the chapters of that Law the most important is that 
which is concerned with the status of Females. It has 
just been stated that Primitive Jurisprudence, though it 
does not allow a Woman to communicate any rights of 
Agnation to her descendants, includes herself neverthe- 
less in the Agnatic bond. Indeed, the relation of a 
female to the family in which she was born is much 
stricter, closer, and more durable than that which unites 
her male kinsmen. We have several times laid down 
that early law takes notice of Families only; this is the 
same thing as saying that it only takes notice of persons 
exercising Patria Potestas, and accordingly the only 
principle on which it enfranchises a son or grandson at 
the death of his Parent, is a consideration of the capacity 
inherent in such son or grandson to become himself the 
head of a new family and the root of a new set of Pa- 
rental Powers. But a woman, of course, has no ca- 
pacity of the kind, and no title accordingly to the libera- 
tion which it confers. There is therefore a peculiar 
contrivance of archaic jurisprudence for retaining her in 
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the bondage of the Family for life. This is the institu- 
tion known to the oldest Roman law as the Perpetual 
Tutelage of Women, under which a female, though re- 
lieved from her Parent’s authority by his decease, con- 
tinues subject through life to her nearest male relations, 
or to her Father’s nominees, as her Guardians. Per- 
petual Guardianship is obviously neither more nor less 
than an artificial prolongation of the Patria Potestas, 
when for other purposes it has been dissolved. In 
India, the system survives in absolute completeness, 
and its operation is so strict that a Hindoo Mother fre- 
quently becomes the ward of her own sons. Even in 
Europe, the laws of the Scandinavian nations respect- 
ing women preserved it until quite recently. The inva- 
ders of the Western Empire had it universally among 
their indigenous usages, and indeed their ideas on the 
subject of Guardianship, in all its forms, were among 
the most retrogressive of those which they introduced 
into the Western world. But from the mature Roman 
jurisprudence it had entirely disappeared. We should 
know almost nothing about it, if we had only the com- 
pilations of Justinian to consult ; but the discovery of 
the manuscript of Gaius discloses it to us at a most in- 
teresting epoch, just when it had fallen into complete 
discredit aud was verging on extinction. The great 
jurisconsult himself scouts the popular apology offered 
for it in the mental inferiority of the female sex, and a 
considerable part of his volume is taken up with de- 
scriptions of the numerous expedients, some of them 
displaying extraordinary ingenuity, which the Roman 
lawyers had devised for enabling Women to defeat the 
ancient rules. Led by their theory of Natural Law, the 
jurisconsults had evidently at this time assumed the 
equality of the sexes as a principle of their code of equity. 
The restrictions which they attacked were, it is to be ob- 
served, restrictions on the disposition of property, for 
which the assent of the woman’s guardians was still for- 
merly required. Control of her person is apparently 
quite obsolete. 


* Ancient law subordinates the woman to her blood- 
relations while a prime phenomenon of modern juris- 
prudence has been her subordination to her husband. 
The history of the change is remarkable. It begins far 
back in the annals of Rome. Anciently, there were 
three modes in which marriage might be contracted ac- 
cording to Roman usage, one involving a religious sol- 
emnity, the other two the observance of certain secular 
formalities. By the religious marriage or Confarreation ; 
by the higher form of civil marriage, which was called 
Coemplion ; and by the lower form, which was termed 
Usus, the Husband acquired a number of rights over 
the person and property of his wife, which were on the 
whole in excess of such as are conferred on him in any 
system of modern jurisprudence. But in what capacity 
did he acquire them? Not as Husband but as Father. 
By the Centarreation, Coemption, and Usus, the woman 
passed im manum viri, that is, in law she became the 
Daughter of her husband. She was included in his Pa- 
tria Potestas. She incurred all the liabilities springing 
out of it while it subsisted, and surviving it when it had 
expired. All her property became absolutely his, and 
she was retained in tutelege after his death to the guar- 
dian whom he had appointed by will. These three an- 
cient forms of marriage fell, however, gradually into 
disuse, so that, at the most splendid period of Roman 
greatness, they had almost entirely given place to a fash- 
ion of wedlock—old apparently, but not hitherto con- 
sidered reputable—which was founded on a modification 
of the lower forms of civil marriage. Without explain- 
ing the technical mechanism of the institution now gen- 
erally popular, I may describe it as amounting in law to 
little more than a tempory deposit of the woman by her 
family. The rights of the family remained unimpaired, 
and the la‘!y continued in the tutelege of her guardians 
whom her parents had appointed and whose previleges 
of control overrode, i: many material respects, the in- 
ferior authority of her husband. The consequence was 
that the situation of the Ro.aan female, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, became one of great personal and 
proprietary independence, for the tendency of the later 
law, as I have already hinted, was to reduce the power 
of the guardian to a nullity, while the form of marriage 
in fashion conferred on the husband no compensating 
superiority. But Christianity tended somewhat from 
the very first to narrow this remarkable liberty. Led at 
first by justifiable disrelish for the loose practice of the 





decaying heathen world, but afterward hurried on bya 
passion of asceticism, the professors of the new faith 
looked with disfavour on a marital tie which was in fact 
the laxest the Western world has seen. The latest 
Roman law, so far as it is touched by the Constitutions 
of the Christian Emperors, bears some marks of a re- 
action against the liberal doctrines of the great Antonine 
jurisconsults. And the prevalent state of religious sen- 
timent may explain why it is that modern jurisprudence, 
forged in the furnace of barbarian conquest, and formed 
by the fusion of Roman jurisprudence with patriarchal 
usage, has absorbed, among its rudiments, much more 
than usual of those rules concerning the position of 
women which belong peculiarly to an imperfect civiliza- 
tion. During the troubled era which begins modern 
history, and while the laws of the Germanic and Scla- 
vonic imigrants remained superposed like a separate layer 
above the Roman jurisprudence of their provincial sub- 
jects, the women of the dominant races are seen every- 
where under various forms of archai~ guardianship, and 
the husband who takes a wife from any family except 
his own pays a monry-price to her relations for the tute- 
lege which they surrender to him. When we mcve on- 
wards, and the code of the middle ages has been formed 
by the amalgamation of the two systems, the law rela- 
ting to women carries the stamp of its double origin. 
The principle of the Roman jurisprudence is so far tri- 
umphant that unmarried females are generally (though 
there are local exceptions to the rule) relieved from the 
bondage of the family ; but the archaic principle of the 
barbarians has fixed the position of married women, and 
the husband has drawn to himself in his marital charac- 
ter the powers which had once belonged to his wife’s 
male kindred, the only difference being that he no lon- 
ger purchases his privileges. At this point therefore 
the modern law of Western and Southern Europe be- 
gins to be distinguished by one of its chief character- 
istics, the comparative freedom it allows to unmarried 
women and widows, the heavy disabilities it imposes on 
wives. It was very long before the subordination en- 
tailed on the other sex by marriage was sensibly dimin- 
ished. The principal and most powerful solvent of the 
revived barbarism of Europe was always the codified 
jurisprudence of Justinian, wherever it was studied with 
that passionate enthusiasm which it seldom failed to 
awaken. It covertly but most efficaciously undermined 
the customs which it pretended merely to interpret. 
But the chapter of law relating to married women was 
for the most part read by the light, not of Roman, but 
of Canon Law, which in no one particular departs 
so widely from the spirit of the secular jurisprudence as 
in the view it takes of the relations created by marriage. 
This was in part inevitable, since no society which pre- 
serves any tincture of Christian institutions is likely to 
restore to married women the personai liberty conferred 
on them by the middle Roman law, but the proprietary 
disabilities of married females stand on quite a different 
basis from their personal incapacities, and it is by the 
tendency of their doctrines to keep alive and consolidate 
the former, that the expositors of the Canon I.aw have 
deeply injured civilization.. There are many vestiges of 
a struggle between the secular and ecclesiastical princi- 
ples, but the Canon Law nearly everywhere prevailed. 
In some of the French provinces, married women, of a 
rank below nobility, obtained all the powers of dealing 
with property which Roman jurisprudence had allowed, 
and this local law has been largely followed by the Code 
Napoleon ; |-ut the state of the Scottish law shows that 
scrupulous deference to the doctrines of the Roman 
jurisconsults did not always extend to mitigating the disa- 
bilities of wives. The systems however which are 
least indulgent to married women are invariably those 
which have followed the Canon Law exclusively, or 
those which, from the lateness of their contact with 
European civilization, have never had their archaisms 
weeded out. The Danish and Swedish laws, harsh for 
many centuries to all females, are still much less favour- 
able’ to wives than the generality of Continental codes. 
And yet more stringent in the proprietary incapacities 
it imposes is the English Common Law, which borrows 
far the greatest number of its fundamental principles 
from the jurisprudence of the Canonists. Indeed, the 
part of the Common Law which prescribes the legal 
situation of married women may serve to give an English- 
man clear notions of the great institution which has 
been the principal subject of this chapter. I do not 





know how the operation and nature of the ancient Pa- 
tria Potestas can be brought so vividly before the mind 
as by reflecting on the prerogatives attached to the hus- 
band by the pure English Common Law, and bv recall- 
ing the rigorous consistency with which the view of a 
complete legal subjection on the part of the wife is car- 
ried by it, where it is untouched by equity or statutes, 
through every department of rights, duties and reme- 
dies. The distance between the eldest and latest Ro- 
man law on the subject of Children under Power may 
be considered as equivalent to the difference between 
the Common Law and the jurisprudence of the Court 
of Chancery in the rules which they respectively apply 
to wives.” 


HARMONIC ECHOES. 





From Nature. 

According to Dr. Brewer, ‘The harmonic echo 
repeats in a different tone or key the direct sound. The 
harmonic is generally either the third, fifth, or tenth of 
the tonic....On the river Nahe, near Bergen, and not 
far from Coblentz, is an echo thus described by Bar- 
thius :—It makes seventeen repetitions at unequal inter- 
vals. Sometimes the echo seems to approach the lis- 
tener, sometimes to be retreating from him ; sometimes 
it is very distinct, at others extremely feeble ; at one 
time it is heard at the right, and the next at the left; 
now in unison with the direct sound, and presently a 
third, fifth, or tenth of the fundamental. Occasionally 
it seems to combine two or more voices in harmony, but 
more frequently it resembles the voice of a single 
mimic. , 

“ At Paisley, in Scotland, there is asomewhat singular 
echo in the burying-place of Lord Paisley, Marquis of 
Abercorn. Musical notes rise softly, swell till the sev- 
eral echoes have reverberated the sound either in unison 
or harmony, and then die away in gentle cadence. 

“At the Lake of Killarney, in Ireland, is a very cele- 
brated harmonic echo, which renders an excellent sec- 
ond to any simple air played on a bugle. [This must 
be a near connection of the equally celebrated Irish echo, 
which in reply to “‘ How do you do?” answers, “ Very 
well, thank you.” Or of that celebrated echo at 
Shoreditch Station, illustrated by poor Leech in Punch, 
where, to the old gentleman’s call of “ Porter,” is re- 
plied “ Don’t you wish you may get him.”—Ep.] 

“ There was formerly, according to the authority of 
Dr. Birch, an harmonic echo no less remarkable, seven- 
teen miles above Glasgow, near a mansion Called Ros- 
nath. If atrumpeter played eight or ten notes, the 
echo would repeat them correctly a third lower. After 
a short silence another repetition was heard, still lower 
than the former ; and after a similar pause the same 
notes were repeated a third time, in a lower key and 
feebler tone, but nevertheless, with the same undeviating 
fidelity. This echo no longer exists.” 

It is difficult to believe that these descriptions are ac- 
curate, but that they have a basis of truth there can be 
little doubt. My attention was first drawn to the subject 
by an echo at Bedgebury Park, the country residence of 
Mr. Beresford Hope. The sound of a woman’s voice 
was returned from a plantation of firs, situated across a 
valley, with the pitch vafsed an octave. The phenome- 
non was unmistakable, though tke original sound re- 
quired to be loud and rather high. With a man’s voice 
we did not succeed in obtaining the effect. 


At the time I had no idea that such an alteration of 
pitch had ever been observed, or was possible ; but it 
soon occurred to me that the explanation was similar to 
that which I had given of the blue of the sky a year or 
two previously (Philos. Mag., Feb., 1871). Strange to 
say. at the very time of the observation I had in my 
portfolio a mathematical investigation of the problem of 
the disturbance of the waves of sound by obstacles 
which are small in all their dimensions relatively to the 
length of the sound waves. In such a case (precisely 
as in the parallel problem for sight) it appears that the 
retlecting, or rather diverting, power of the obstacle 
varies inversely as the fourth power of the wave-length. 
When a composite note, such as that proceeding from 
the human throat, impinges on the obstacle, its compo- 
nents are diverted in very different proportions. A 
group of small obstacles will return the first harmonic, 
or octave, sixteen times more powerfully than the fun- 
damental. After this, it is nut hard to understand how 
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a wood, which may be considered to be made up of a 
great number of obstacles, many of which, in two or 
three of their dimensions, are small in comparison with 
the wave-length, returns a sound which appears to be 
raised an octave. 

The increased reflection is, of course, at the expense 
of the direct sound. If we conceive a group of small 


obstacles to act on a train of plane waves of sound, the 
effect will be a diffused echo, which may be heard on all 
sides, appearing to proceed from the group, and the di- 
rect waves which maintain their direction. If the origi- 
nal sound be composite, the diffused echo contains the 
higher elements in excessive proportion, and for the 
same reason the direct wave, being shorn of these high- 
er elements, will appear duller than the original sound. 
It is well known that pure tones are liable to be estima- 
ted an octave too low, and thus it may be possible that a 
note in losing its harmonics may appear to fall an octave. 


What is here called the direct sound may itself be 
converted into an echo by vegu/ar reflection. For ex- 
ample, if a plane wall were covered with small projec- 
tions, there would be a diffused echo, due to the projec- 
tions in which the higher elements preponderated, and 
an ordinary echo, obeying the law of reflection, in which 
the wave elements would preponderate. 





ANSWER TO LORD MACAULAY’'S LAST RIDDLE. 





I pondered long the answer true to find ; 
At length the truth flashed clearly through my mind, 
Man-slaughter is the word ; and in its place, 
If you the three first letters will erase, 
A slaughter dire | and wails and groans are heard 
From men and brutes, in that far-sweeping word. 
Take four and eight, man’s laughter \oudly rings 
Which to the heart calm rest and sunshine brings. 
E. Y. J. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpdeEN, EpITor. 





MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1873. 


Ten years ago this fall the Community had an in- 
stinct that it was on the point of coming into new re- 
lations to the world and things generally. ‘“ Perfec- 
tionists to the front !” was the way the feeling seemed 
to word itself. The newspapers soon took us up 
and have been tossing us about ever since; some- 
times merrily, sometimes tolerantly, and sometimes 
angrily. We have realized what it means to be 
“at the front.” From time to time this publicity 
has seemed to turn into a gust of threats and bitter- 
ness. Our man-of-all-work says these fits come 
once in three years. They always begin in the fall 
and die away in the winter. We observed one of 
them in 1864—that we have called the “ Mills war ;” 
another in 1867—that was the “ Horse-barn war;’ 
a third in 1870—which we named the “ Royce war ;” 
and there are signs of a fourth in this 1873—which, 
if it comes, we shall have to call the “‘ Ministers’ 
war’—and our man says he is glad of it—it just 
establishes his theory of disease. He never was 
good for anything at induction, but he now feels 
quite setup. He is big sure that he has found the 
law of it, and like Charles Reade’s “ Doctor Samp- 
son,” he swells with the idea that he is “th’ Au- 
thor an’ Invintor of th’ great Chronothairmal The- 
rey 0’ Midicine, th’ Unity, Perriodicity an’ Remit- 
tency ’f all disease!” A. B. 


“‘Gie me a spark o’ nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 
Then tho’ I drudge through dub an’ mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
My Muse, though homely in attire 
May touch the heart.” 


This quotation from the Scottish poet, touches 
a deep and interesting truth. We believe most 
fully that one spark of Aeaven’s fire will inspire 
the heart with a spiritual power that will convey 
magnetism to the hearts ‘of others, whether ex- 
pressed in the way of writing, conversation,f’or 
otherwise. Though the thoughts expressed may 





be in the homely attire of unpolished language, 
they will possess a secret charm that is irresistible. 
While on the other hand, that which proceeds 
from the most cultivated intellect, and is clothed 
in the most polished style—if it is not quickened 
by the heavenly spark—will be dry and unattrac- 
tive, and fail to touch the hearts of others. 

Thus we account for the mysterious influence of 
the Bible. ‘‘ Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” What they wrote 
and said, came from hearts sparkling with heaven’s 
fire,; and this fire kindles in all hearts that have 
an affinity for the truth, as certainly as sparks ig- 
nite tinder. So none need feel discouraged on ac- 
count of their lack of cultivation in the use of lan- 
guage ; though we believe that this heavenly spark 
will not only kindle thoughts in the heart, but will 
also inspire the tongue with eloquence. *,* 


AMERICAN CREDIT ABROAD. 





OL. Thomas A, Scott, President of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad and Vice President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has just returned from 
Europe where he has been spending several 
months in raising or trying to raise money on 
American Railway bonds. He succeeded in nego- 
ciating for $10,000,000 on the bonds of the Penn- 
sylvania Road, but the sudden panic in American 
securities put a stop to any further investments in 
American railway stocks by European capitalists. 
The Texas Pacific will, therefore, have to wait 
until the moneyed men of the world’s financial cen- 
ters are convinced that an investment in railroads 
across American deserts will ever pay a dividend. 
In this connection it is quite interesting to read the 
report of the committee sent over by German capi- 
talists two years ago, to examine and report on the 
prospects of the Northern Pacific Railroad. This 
cummittee went over the whole line of the pro- 
posed road, making a most careful examination of 
the natural and probable growth and development 
of the country through which the road is located. 
The report was exhaustive, but adverse to an in- 
vestment on the ground that it would be a very 
long time, if ever, before the road would even pay 
running expenses, to say nothing of dividends. 

This report was suppressed in this country at 
the time of publication, but of course it put a sudden 
stop to the negotiations in Europe, and the projec- 
tors of the road then engaged Jay Cooke & Co. to 
undertake the job of selling the bonds in this coun- 
try. By means of their well-known ability in nego- 
tiating the Government loans during the late war, 
and the universal confidence in their financial re- 
sponsibility and integrity, these bonds were sold in 
great quantities all over the country to all classes: 
farmers, mechanics, small tradesmen, ministers, 
and in fact, almost everybody who had a little spare 
cash, were induced by means of the most flatter- 
ing advertisments and golden promises to invest in 
this stupendous railroad job. The failure of Jay 
Cooke & Co. has at least done one good thing, viz, 
put a stop to this system of wholesale swindling of 
comparatively poor people by these financial vam- 
pires. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad may sometime 
in the future be of great service to the section of 
country through which it passes and even pay 
some return to those who invest. But at present 
it represents a gigantic system of misrepresen- 
tation and fraud which the next Congress will be 
asked to financially boost through to completion to 
to the tune of about $50,000,000. G. E. C. 





No pictures which the prophets draw of Jerusa- 
lem, in the day when the Lord shall return into 
her, are more pleasing than this in Zechariah: 
“And the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 





ADVICE TO THE PROVIDENT. 





= not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal : 

But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal. 

For where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. 

The light of the body is the eye: if therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. 

But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness ! 

No man can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye 
can not serve God and mammon. 

Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink : 
nor yet for your body what ye shall puton. Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment? 

Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they ? 

Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature ? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? Con- 
sider the lilies of the field how they grow; they 
toil not neither do they spin ; 

And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith ? 

Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall 
we eat? or, What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ? 

(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek) : 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. 

But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

—Fesus Christ. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


-—Since June Ist, 2,530 dinners have been fur- 
nished to visitors. 

—The cellar of the Arcade, which has been 
thoroughly deodorized, is fast filling with apples 
packed in barrels. 

—The tints are all faded. The “sere and yel- 
low” leaves lie in heaps in the pathways where they 
“rustle to the eddying gust” and to the tread of 
passers-by. 

Oct. 25.—A heavy frost last night which was 
so white and glistening by the morning sunlight, 
that some of the little boys, whose ideas of winter 
are exceedingly vague, fancied that snow bad fallen. 


—A few days ago Augusta gathered from the 
garden a bright-hued bouquet. Though lacking 
the fragrance of June, there is something indescriba- 
bly touching about the loveliness of the flowers of 
late autumn because they are the last. 


—The Willow-Place pond is brimming full. No 
more need of the engine. Saturday was spent in 
changing the blocking to the wheel. Wet, cold 
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job. The workmen were supplied with steaming 
Mocha instead of whiskey, with good effect. 


—The crane which has been building for the 
foundry, is now completed. It is capable of sus- 
taining and swinging a weight of four thousand 
pounds. This with the new water-wheel and other 
improvements lately made there, will enable us to 
do heavier and better work than heretofore. 


—Miss Chloe ran out last evening to rescue a 
few plants from the clutches of Jack Frost. Bring- 
ing them in, she stopped in the East Room and 
gave the little ones there a first lesson in botany. 
She was blessed with a most attentive audience 
and a fair amount of intelligent appreciation. 


—H. J. S. bought a peck of Campbell’s “ Late 
Rose Potatoes ” last spring and planted them, put- 
ting an eye in each hill. He reported this evening 
that he dug them to-day and gathered thirty bush- 
els! The potatoes are very large, too. The yield 
was one hundred and twenty fold—good Scriptural 
allowance. 


Oct. 29.—The first snow-storm this morning. 
What strange magical influence is this which 
comes with the first fall of snow! Is it the 
extension of the shadow of winter which so 
affects the cerchrum abdominale with sadness that, 
were it much increased, we should weep as we 
watch the gently descending flakes? How the 
scenes ot childhood come knocking at memory’s 
gates—a tinge of melancholy touching them all! 
The North Pole steps down to give us greeting, 
and, like Gray-beard Parting, a “dry old hunks” 
we find him; yet when the snow and ice are 
gone, he unfailingly gives place to the buoyant, 
joyous spring. 

—The experiment tried last week of running the 
bus-express between O. C. and the Villa has proved 
so successful that the arrangement will become a 
permanent one for the present. The teamsters 
say that it economizes the use of horses, and it is 
certainly a great accommodation to the family. 
You must be on hand, though, for the ’bus, like 
time and tide, waits forno man. It stops at the 
factory in passing each way. “TI declare,” said G. 
the other day as the ’bus drew up at the shop-door 
just in time to convey him to dinner, “I can get 
along now without any exercise in walking. I just 
have to go to the door to catch a ride to the shop, 
when I go to my work, and here I go back to din- 
ner—and it is only a step or two to the dining- 
room.” 


—Clergymen of all denominations have visited 
the O. C. the past summer. The greater number 
however, have belonged to the Evangelical orders. 
We had the pleasure of extending our hospitality to 
four Presbyterian and five Methodist ministers in 
one week. Episcopalians, Baptists, Universalists 
and Catholics have been well represented. We 
were gratified to meet these gentlemen, and their 
deportment in return was, almost without excep- 
tion, cordial, not to say brotherly. A Doctor of 
Divinity, well and extensively known in the 
Churches for his labors and devotion, spent several 
days with us, and concluded his visit with a lecture 
in our Hall. Since his return home, he writes to 
his son—a member of the O. C.—“I review with 
much pleasure the few days I was permitted to 
spend with your dear family. I admire the kind 
Christian spirit breathed by all.” 

—The subject of accuracy in journalizing was 
discussed in a late meeting. If ever there rises a 
historian of the O. C., he will seek the materials for 
his work first of all among the journals which pass 
so freely between the Communes ; hence the most 
careful precision is very desirable. Errors some- 
times creep into this column, also. The speaker 
who introduced the subject, thought journalists 
sometimes indulged in guess-work. He cited an 
incident in his own experience as an illustration. 


‘ stood. 





We all know him for a man fond of facts and mi- 
nute and truthful statements ; yet last spring when 
writing a farm-item for the journal column of the 
CIRCULAR, he said that there were calves and colts 
and lambs at the barn. After the paper had been 
published he learned that there were no lambs among 
the new-born inhabitants of the barn. He knew 
for certain that there were calves and colts ; he 
knew that our neighbors had lambs; he knew it 
was the time of year for lambs and that we 
had two hundred old sheep, and so, putting all 
these concomitants together he inferred—an error. 
Heads of departments should be consulted con- 
cerning whatever is written about their operations, 
and of whatever subject we treat, we should seek 
to tell the exact truth in order that whatever passes 
our pen or press may be thoroughly trustworthy. 
—Mr. Reynolds, one of our Ajaxes, had 
to submit to a little good-natured fun-poking 
this evening. W. H. W. called for a report 
of his late exploits at Joppa. A general laugh 
ensued, as the point was more or less under- 
“OQ!” answered Mr. R. jocosely, “I con- 
sider myself a pretty good Christian now, for I’ve 
become a Baptist.” ‘ How was the ordinance ad- 
ministered ?” quizzedsomebody. “ Stern foremost,”’ 
frankly acknowledged Mr. R., and then proceeded to 
tell his story. He was angling with several others 
from aboat in Fish Creek. They were having 
fine luck, when, making an inadvertent movement 
while sitting with his back to the side of the boat, 
Mr. R. suddenly found himself floundering in the 
cold flood. He had self-possession enough to see 
the joke of the affair and began laughing as soon as 
he recovered from the first shock. ‘ Did you have 
a change of clothes with you ?” suggested an inter- 
locutor from the farther side of the room. ‘No; 
but Susie let me take her—I don’t know what she 
calls it—” ‘“ What did you call it?” “I called it 
her dimity long-short [dressing-gown], and then with 
Mr. Newhouse’s trousers, which were considera- 
bly too small, I managed to get along better than 
I expected.”” Mr. Newhouse said the fishes had 
all been frightened out of the cove, and somebody 
else thought there was a sensible rise in the river. 


—Talk about the short-dress’ being immodest ! 
Just look at that lady in long skirts who is crossing 
the street this windy day, and now at that other in 
the Bloomer costume who is following her, and say 
which most exposes her person. To be sure the 
abridged skirts of the last lady undeniably an- 
nounce the fact that she is a bifurcated being ; but 
her limbs are discretely draped in—“ stove-pipes,” 
if you will, Miss Anna, so that there is no exhibition 
of even a well-turned ankle, while the other lady, 
in spite of her pyrimidal contour, can never step 
into a carriage, or cross the pavement, or encoun- 
ter a breeeze of any strength without displaying 
the rounded curves above the ankle; but if many 
agree with the quaint old poet that 

“A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness : 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction— 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher— 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly— 

A winning wave, deserving note 

In the tempestuous petticoat— 

And a careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
Isee a wild civility— 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part ”— 


it is quite likely that the “sweet disorder” of 
which the “ tempestuous petticoat” is capable will 
make it more popular than the greater precision 
and decorum of the short dress. 

—The following remarks telling the best way to 
view the faults of the Community, were made by 
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J. H. N., Sunday 25, on the occasion of a private 
criticism of one who has lately come among us: 

“The subject of joining the Community is a 
deep one, and I do not profess to have fathomed 
it. One thing that is evident to me is that every 
one who really joins the Community is born again ; 
born not of flesh and blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, nor of the will of the 
Community, nor yet of the will of the center of 
the Community ; but of the will of God. 

“The Community, as I understand it, is what may 
be called a provisional institution; one in which 
my hope is, that the great process of birth into 
everlasting life will eventually go on with a great 
deal of strength and regularity. But as yet this 
process is comparatively weak and slow. I think 
that people who undertake to join us are likely to 
have a very different idea of the business and 
office of the Community from what I have. I do 
not look upon the Community as separate from the 
world ; nor is it possible for it to be separate from 
the world. I never have had any idea of saving 
myself or the Community by keeping ourselves in 
a monkish kind of segregation. We are not a 
sect; we are nothing but a large family. There 
is no sect in which the parents allow their children 
the freedom of reading books written in the spirit 
and interest of other sects that we do; nor do 
they encourage them in freedom of thought as we 
do. We keep ourselves saturated all the time 
with worldly influences through our library. It is 
true that our people are comparatively free from 
personal communication with the world, but we 
keep our library crammed with the ideas of the 
world. We feel about as much sympathy with one 
sect as with another. We feel about as liberal 
toward Positivists as toward church members. 
We meet the world with freedom in music, and in 
literature. and keep ourselves separate only as far 
as is necessary to retain our organization. 

“ The forms and ceremonies, and the cant of the 
churches really operate to keep them free from the 
world around them ; but in the highest interests 
of life, intellectual, artistic, and in some sense 
spiritual, we_are very free and open toward every 
body. Since this is the case, I do not expect that 
the O. C. is going to be a place that will develope 
angels at once, or people as distinct from the world 
as angels are; for the angels are so remote from 
the world that they can exert but little direct influ- 
ence on it. We have all shades of character here 
from those who have self-centered spritual strength 
enough to hold themselves in allegiance to God 
anywhere, to those who are but slightly removed 
from the world itself. I would not have all in the 
Community on one level if I could bring it about, 
for then we should not be of any help to the world. 

With this theory of the Community in mind 
there are two ways for a person to regard its faults. 
One is for him to stand on the outside and let the 
faults of the Community discourage him and start 
the question whether he had not better abandon it ; 
another way is to fully identify himself with the 
Community, and then these faults will stir him up 
to help remove them. I see as many faults in the 
Community as any one—perhaps more; but they 
do not suggest to me the idea of going out of it. 
They arouse in me the idea of fighting to get 
them out, and I should like all the help that I can 
get in this business. If a man is identified with 
the Community and views its life as his life, he will 
have the same tendency to feel charitable toward 
its faults that he has to feel charitable towards his 
own faults. This is the way I feel; I am the Com- 
munity, and I feel quite charitable toward its faults. 
If a man can so identify himself with this family 
that he has no destiny apart from its destiny, he 
will on the one hand be charitable toward its faults 
and on the other hand he will fight persistently 
to remove them. He will feel bound to do for the 
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Community what he would do for himself under 
the same circumstances. 


“The question is, how can we help people to be- 
come so identified with the Community that its 
faults will have a good effect on them if they have 
any at all? The danger is that a person will get 
his eye on the faults of the Community before 
he becomes identified with it. As to the method 
of identification, it is a process of digestion. In- 
dividuals are not going to digest the Community 
into themselves, but the Community is going to 
digest them into itself. A man feeling the need 
of harmony may go to work thinking that he 
can digest the Community into himself; but he 
will fail in that, I think. The process is something 
like death and resurrection; no matter what the 
character of the person has been in the world, 
digestion must precede assimilation. A _ natural 
process of solution goes on ina person who puts 
himself in intimate connection with such a body as 
this, enters into its business and social relations, 
and is patient to take advantage of criticism from 
time to time. If he holds still and takes time 
enough for it, he will be digested at last and car- 
ried along as far as the Community can carry him, 
and be prepared for a higher state of spirituality 
than that of the Community asa whole. Our condi- 
tions are imperfect, but they are the best there 
are in the world; they will carry a man farther 
toward Christ and the heavenly Jerusalem than 
any that I know of. When a man has gone as far 
as the Community can carry him, he will find him- 
self a different man from what he was, and far on 
the road to spirituality. He will not be an angel 
even then, but he will be where he can have some 
idea of what an angel is. Let the individual who 
proposes to identify himself with us get this idea 
that he is not going to digest the Community, but 
that the Community is going to digest him, and 
stick to it patiently, and he will get along without 
any great difficulty. The same process takes 
place where any new combination is formed. If a 
man goes through college he must expect to en- 
dure some ‘ hazing’ before he gets assimilated.” 


THE NEW YORK HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


AVING a desire to visit that old philan- 

thropic institution, the House of Refuge, I 
obtained from my esteemed friend, the Rev. Geo. 
J. Mingins, the superintendent of the City Mis- 
sions, a letter of introduction to Mr. Jones, the 
general superintendent of the Refuge. Taking a 
3d Avenue street-car at the City Hall. in an hour 
and twenty minutes I arrived at 117th street, and 
a five-minutes’ walk to the foot of it brought me to 
the East river opposite Randall’s Island. A wave 
of my hindkerchief soon brought a boat from the 
opposite shore, manned by six boys under the 
charge of an overseer, who took me across the 
channel. The Refuge buildings were erected 
about twenty years since, when the institution was 
removed from Manhattan. The grounds in front 
are handsomely laid out, and shade-trees, ever- 
greens and shrubbery of all kinds, with gravel 
walks, beautify the place. The edifices are of 
brick, of imposing dimensions, and display very 
pleasing architectural taste. On entering the spa- 
cious hall I was informed that Mr. Jones was out 
of town, but that his assistants, Messrs. Brush and 
Eldridge, would show me through the buildings. 
But another officer, more at leisure, the Vice- 
principal of the schools, Mr. Daniel H. Sprague, 
took me in charge. All these officers, I subse- 
quently learned, were Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut men, showing that New England is still 
furnishing her quota of teachers and superinten- 
dents for the benefit of society at large. 





I first visited the sleeping apartments. Great 
pains had evidently been taken in their construction 





to secure good ventilation, comfort, cleanliness 
and convenience. Each room or cell (we must 
bear in mind that these juveniles are prisoners, on 
account of crimes committed), has a lower and 
upper ventiduct, so that when a lad is locked 
in for the night he has good wholesome air to 
breathe. By an ingenious contrivance, the cell 
doors can all be opened by a single crank motion. 
The scrupulous neatness that every where pre- 
vails makes one feel that a sucessful war has been 
carried on against filth and frouziness. The bath- 
and dressing-rooms are equally tidy and con- 
venient. 

After I had been shown through the school- 
rooms, which are finished and furnished in the 
most mddern style, I went to the work-shops 
where I saw the “youngsters’’ at their daily 
tasks. On the first floor there were perhaps a 
a hundred boys at work making hoop-skirts. Nev- 
er having examined minutely one of these modern 
skeletons of under-dress, I had no idea of the 
number of rivets required to keep this wire struc- 
ture in proper shape. But ingenious machinery 
has been invented to do the riveting with wonder- 
ful rapidity. The sprightly specimens of humanity. 
who were doing all this work, appeared to really 
enjoy the daily tasks given them. 

On the floors above, the most extensive mechani- 
cal industry is the manufacture of shoes and gait- 
ers. Some three hundred boys are employed at 
this business, ranging in age from eight to fifteen. 
The making of a shoe is divided into twenty or 
more parts. To each branch or section, a number 
of lads, according to the amount of work to be 
done on any given part of the shoe, are apportioned, 
and are encouraged to excel in it. And when 
a boy can do first-class work in one particular 
branch, he is changed to another, so that, in case 
he remains a few years he will be qualified to work 
at every branch of the trade. Instructors and in- 
spectors are constantly circulating among them to 
insure faithfulness in all the details of the busi- 
ness. A great deal of machinery and all the latest 
inventions have been introduced to facilitate and 
cheapen the production of the goods. 

On the same floor where the shoe business is 
carried on, wire goods (brass and iron), such as 
sieves, screens of all kinds, mouse-traps, muzzles, 
etc. etc., are extensively manufactured. Standing 
at one end of this long hall of industry and look- 
ing at the six hundred lads intent on accom- 
plishing the task given them, and doing it well, 
was to me a very interesting scene. I could not 
think of them as convicts inside of prison walls, 
but as Community children learning useful trades 
as a part of their education. fut I must .confess 
that among the five or six hundred boys before me 
few of the faces were pleasing to look upon. They 
betrayed at once a low grade of parentage. But 
that is no fault of the institution ; that has _provi- 
ded a happy and comfortable home for these ju- 
venile outcasts. While looking at the great advan- 
tages of combination in the training of children, 
the thought would force itself upon my attention, 
what splendid men and women would such an 
institution, barring its penal character, turn out to 
bless mankind, if faith and science could have the 
control of hutnan propagation. 


From the work-shops, I was taken to the 
kitchen and dining-rooms. No hotel in the city of 
New York can boast of more order or neatness in 
its kitchens, and more wholesome food on its 
tables, than are found in this Asylum. Standing 
by the side of my guide, Mr. Sprague, who offi- 
ciates in one of the dining-rooms at meal-times as 
guardian, I was pleased at the decorous deport- 
ment of the boys. Each lad among a company of 
three hundred knows his place and table. As soon 
as seated, with the boy-waiter standing at either 
end of the many tables, Mr. S. raised his hand, 





———— 


this being a signal for lowering their heads and re- 
peating something like the Lord’s prayer in con- 
cert. When they had gone through with this, 
another movement of his hand signaled them to 
begin eating. The transition from grace to gravy, 
or from the spirituai to the physical, was brief and 
positive. They are allowed all the time at the 
table they choose to take. 

They rise at 5, breakfast at 6, go in to school 
at 7, and from thence to the work-shops at 9 or 
half-past, including a recess of half an hour or 
more. The day’s work in the shop terminates at 
4 P.M. Supperat 5. School hours again from 
5 1-2 till 7 1-2 o’clock. At 8, ora little past, every 
one of the six hundred pupils isin his separate 
bed. 

The House of Refuge was organized in 1825, asa 
reformatory school and home for children guilty of 
petty crimes and offenses, and up to January 
1872 the whole number recorded is 14,675. The 
number in the House on the first day of January 
1872 was 750 boys and 119 girls. Received during 
the year, 489; total in the House during the year 
1358. Twenty counties between New York and 
Utica furnish a small quota of these moral waifs ; 
but three-quarters or more, came from New York, 
Brooklyn and Albany. The parentage of the 407 
new inmates for 1872 is recorded as follows in the 
last Annual Report. American 58; German 47; 
African 24; Italian 3; English 17; French 3; 
Scotch 2; Irish 228; mixed 21; unknown 4. Ages 
from 4 to 21. Average age 14 years. 

1 will quote from the Report before me: 

“The experience of another year has deepened 
my conviction of the necessity of regular and sys- 
tematic labor forthe benefit of the class committed 
to the institution. I am satisfied that no drill or 
instruction will accomplish much unless the hands, 
as well as the minds are made to perform their 
part. I am also as well satisfied that work must not 
be done merely as a task, but the boy or girl must be- 
come interested in it, and derive pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in doing it in order that it may have the 
right effect. This is accomplished first, by thor- 
ough practical teaching, so that the lad becomes 
master of his trade ; and second, by allowing him 
a certain part of his earnings, the amount de- 
pending upon his general good comduct, and his 
efforts to advance in school. A boy taught to do 
his task in a slovenly manner, and with no other 
interest than to get rid of it as easily and soon as 
he can, is apt to have no relish for honest employ- 
ment and soon finds the way to the bad.” 

The House under its present managers and 
superintendents is becoming more and more a 
Home for children and youths that are not wholly 
incorrigible, and can be trained up in habits of 
industry, good morals, and religious belief. As 
much as lies in their power the fathers and mothers 
of this “complex” family, as we may well call 
it, are doing their best to have the children forget 
that they are prisoners, and endeavor to make 
them feel that they are living in a family where 
they are loved, and cared for. 

Two years ago the managers established what 
they called a “ New Shop,” to which boys were 
admitted who had earned a reputation for in- 
dustry, improvement and good behavior in school. 
In the New Shop the boys have credited to them 
a par: of their earnings, which is paid to them on 
graduating from the Institution. The Report 
gives the following account of one W. D., a 
graduate of the New Shop this year : 


““W. D. was twice an inmate of the Refuge for 
petty thefts, the last time remaining nearly three 
years, and finally graduated in August of this year. 
His first effort was to seek out his mother and his lit- 
tle brother and sister, whom he knew to be living in 
great destitution. Having discovered them in the 
utmost wretchedness in an attic room of a tene- 
ment house, he, against the advice of some of his 
best friends felt it to be his duty to attempt the 
rescue and support of this family, a mother partly 
paralyzed and often intemperate, and children 
already adepts in the vile lessons of the street. 
Intent first on saving his brother, a boy of twelve, 
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he obtained his mother’s consent to his commit- 
ment to the Refuge, where he remains and is doing 
well. W. next found a comfortable home, and 
from his savings here, and by the assistance of 
those who had labored to rescue him, paid the rent 
in advance and procured necessary furniture. 
Within a week a neat and attractive home was 
arranged, the little girl well clothed was placed in 
a mission school, and W. having procured work, 
assumed the responsibilities of the household ; 
and there he yet stands, patiently and industriously 
striving to elevate his family ; to teach them mor- 
ality, economy and order, thus exhibiting self-denial 
and fortitude under circumstances calculated to 
make older and more favored falter, and even 
abandon the effort.” 

But the House of Refuge is only one, among the 
many benevolent and philanthropic institutions 
in this city, for reclaiming both children and 
adults from their evil ways. In looking back 
nearly forty years, when the writer was engaged in 
the reformatory work of the city, it can be seen 
quite distinctly that the religious forces (for no 
others are doing much in the reformatory fields) 
have learned wisdom by past experience. Instead 
of each sect working by itself in the battle with 
evil, denominational distinctions are passing away 
and religionists are fast learning the advantages 
of combinnation. They are learning, too, that 
the gospel of Christ applies to the body as well as 
to the soul, and that the lower classes can scarcely 
be reached at all, except through food and cloth- 
ing. Of the work that is doing by the City 
Missions, under the superintendence of the inde- 
fatigable laborer, Geo. J. Mingins, I will speak at 
another time. G. C. 


A BRIEF SKECTH OF A POPULAR 
NOVELIST. 


Of the gifted and world-famous woman, Aurora 
Dupin Dudevant, known to two hemispheres as 
George Sund, little need be said, since volumes 
have been written in praise of her genius and in 
attempted analysis of her character. She is de- 
scended on her father’s side from Maurice de Saxe, 
natural son of Augustus II, King of Poland, and 
Aurora of K6nigsmark. Her father dying when 
she was a child, she was left to the charge of her 
grandmother, who never understood her, and whom 
she always disliked. Removed from Paris, where 
she was born, to the country-seat of the family— 
it was called Nohant—near La Chatre, she led an 
irregular, moody and eccentric life. Her under- 
standing was abnormally developed. At ten years 
of age she had the thoughts and feelings of a 
woman, and at fourteen was a philosopher and a 
sage. She spent two years at a fashionable board- 
ing-school in the capital, where, her unsettled and 
unhappy condition of mind having been taken the 
usual advantage of, she was duly proselyted into 
the Roman Catholic Church. She even contem- 
plated entering a convent, and would have done so 
but for some fortunate circumstance which sent 
her back to Nohant before she was sixteen. Her 
grandmother’s death was the cause of her going to 
reside with some friends near Melun. There she 
became acquainted with a young man, Casimir 
Dudevant, to whom she was married at eighteen. 

He was one of the last men she should have 
wedded, but he was attentive to her. Her heart was 
on fire, her poetic brain transfigured him, and the 
quivering soul of genius fell to the keeping of a 
conventional and common-place husband. The 
result was inevitable. They could not coalesce 
any more than the ivy and the cabbage, and in a 
few months they were so spiritually divorced that 
all the laws of civilization could not have held 
them together. Her growing melancholy and 
feverish unrest made her long for excitement which 
would enable her to forget herself. She was starv- 
ing for Paris, where she hoped to support herself, 
inasmuch as her liege had already lost most of her 





fortune in injudicious speculations. He consented 
to her spending half the time in the capital, and 
she flew thither like a liberated bird. 


There, as has been said, she wrote her first 
novel in conjunction with Jules Sandeau. Then, 
unaided, she produced /ndiana, which created a 
genuine sensation. Lé/ia, the boldest and perhaps 
the most striking of all her works followed, and 
frightened those it did not fascinate. The name of 
George Sand was on every body’s lips, and the 
rumor that she was a woman intensified the inter- 
est in her. She had by this time resolved to break 
through conventionality, and live, as she expressed 
it, in harmony with God and her own soul. She 
had many gifted companions and intimate friends. 
She went to Italy with Alfred de Musset; she 
learned the profundities of law from Michel de 
Bourges, the inconsistencies of theology from 
Lamennais, the doctrines of socialism from Pierre 
Leroux, the mysticism of music from Frédéric 
Chopin, and the broadest republicanism from Ledru- 
Rollin. 

Her history is that of a strong and fervid soul, 
misguided perhaps, but stuggling upward to the 
light. She has been misrepresented and abused, 
though to-day most unprejudiced minds give her 
credit for purity of motive and sincerity of pur- 
pose. Beautiful in her youth, she is no longer so; 
but her face is attractive from it geniality of ex- 
pression and the singular brightness of her ever- 
changing eyes. Her History of my Life is one of 
the most spiritual and profoundly interesting works 
ever written. No one can read it without feeling 
the power and the virtue of the woman. This 
passage is impressive: ‘‘ My religion has never 
essentially varied. The forms of the past have 
vanished for me, as for my age, in the light of re- 
flection ; but the eternal doctrine of all believers, 
the goodness of God. the immortality of the soul, 
and the hope of another world, have resisted all 
investigation, all discussion, and even the intervals 


In the vicinity of Liverpool and other marine cities o¢ 
England are numerous petroleum refineries all actively 
at work. The crude petroleum which enters these refi- 
neries is exported from New York and Philadelphia, the 
the product of our Pennsylvania oil wells. At first view 
it seems impossible that our crude oil products can be 
sent to England and refined. cheaper than we can refine 
them here, but an examination of the matter will show 
that it can be done. The cheapness of labor in Europe, 
and also the lower cost of chemicals, give not only the 
English, but the French and Germans, great advantages 
over us in the business of refining. The acids used in 
the process cost here fully twice as much as in Europe, 
and the wages of still-tenders and other laborers are 
about $6 a week, against $16 in New York and at the 
wells. Our crude petroleum can be taken across the 
water, refined, and returned here atid sold in competi- 
tion with our manuiactures. It appears possible then, 
and even probable, that this vast industry will soon pass 
out of our hands entirely. The foreign exporters are 
building vessels to carry the oil in bulk, thus avoiding 
the loss on barrels, which has hitherto been considera- 
ble. The value to the country of this refining industry 
is stated to be as high as $50,000,000, an item of income 
of no mean importance. 

Our crude oils are unquestionably the best in the 
world, and therefore we shall hold a monopoly of them, 
unless deposits equally good are discovered elsewhere. 
It is not probable that this will occur as during the past 
twenty years every locality in the least promising has 
been tested and explored most thoroughly. The magni- 
tude of our oil products, and the importance to the 
country of this article of export are not fully understood 
by those who have not taken the trouble to look into 
the matter. Thesum which the discovery of oil wells has 
added to our national wealth is equal to one half that of 
our national debt. It is therefore an element in our 
progress and prosperity of the very first consequence. 








As we cannot place an export duty upon crude oil, 
there appears no feasible way of retaining jn this coun- 
try the entire refining industry which it is so important 
to retain. Perhaps, however, the rapid rise in the price 
of labor in Europe, and the steady increase in the cost 
of chemicals, will ultimately enable us to compete with 
them in rendering marketable our own raw products. 

—Fournal of Chemistry. 


THE NEWS. 


A TELEGRAM from London announces the death 
of Sir Henry Holland, the celebrated physician 
and surgeon. 


THE trial of Stokes terminated in a verdict of 
manslaughter in the third degree, and the prisoner 
was sentenced to four years imprisonment. 


THE Chinese Government has at last taken 
steps to break up the coolie trade. A dispatch via 
San Francisco, says that the Government has or- 
dered all coolie ships to leave Chinese waters, 
and Chinese junks cruising off Macao are to 
intercept coolie junks. 


AT a late special meeting of the New York 
Board of Aldermen, the Board of Apportionment 
was recommended to send $50,000 to the yellow fe- 
ver sufferers at Memphis. Aid from other cities is 
coming in rapidly and the early frosts are putting 
a check to the further ravages of the pestilence. 


SEVERAL of the leading railways running out of 
London have for more than five years past required 
their clerks at all the stations to be qualified in 
phonography, and they find its general use by them 
to be of great advantage in their business. 

THE newspaper world in general, and the 772- 
dune in particular, is just now very much exaspera- 
ted by the arrest of Mr. W. F. G. Shanks, one of 
the assistant editors of the 77zbune, for contempt 
of court in refusing to answer certain questions 
before the Grand jury of Kings county. Mr. 
Shanks was at first locked up, but finally released 
on bail. The investigation betore the Grand jury 
was in regard to certain charges made by the 777- 
bune against the so-called Brooklyn Ring, and Mr. 
Shanks refused to testify on the ground of crimina- 
ting himself. 

IN a late speech by the Right Hon. John Bright 
at Birmingham before 16,000 people, he referred 
to the relations between Great Britian and the 
United States. Some Englishmen had considered 
the treaty of Washington as humiliating to Great 
Britian. The humiliation was between 1861-65. 
If the English government had practiced toward 
the United States a generous neutrality, the 
wealthy classes of England would never have 
sided with the rebels and slaveholders. If the 
English newspapers had treated their transatlantic 
cousins with fairness, the dispute which led to the 
treaty of 1872 would not have arisen. The speech 
occupied an hour and ten minutes and was lis- 
tened to with great enthusiasm. 


Mr. SAMPSON, the shoe manufacturer of North 
Adams, Mass., is having trouble with his Chinese 
workmen. Being compelled to suspend business 
on account of the financial pressure he notified his 
hands to that effect, and closed his factory. His 
Chinese workmen evidently did not understand nor 
appreciate this turn of affairs and were determined 
not to submit to what seemed to them a breach 
of contract. A riot ensued. The ringleader was 
arrested and locked up. A crowd of fifty China- 
men surrounded the prison and attempted a rescue. 
The officers called on the bystanders for aid and a 
general fight took place which resulted in the de- 
feat of the Chinamen who finally dispersed threat- 
ening vengeance. 


CAPTAIN CLARK, of the ship Sunrise, is on trial at 
San Francisco for alleged cruelty to his crew. The 
testimony given by his officers and men reveal most 
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brutal treatment on the part of the Captain to the 
unfortunate men under his command. Two of the 
crew committed suicide by jumping overboard rath- 
er than endure the’ shocking barbarities inflicted 
upon them. 


THE FISHES [N COUNCIL. 





T is not often that we come across more 

natural punning than will be found in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a “Comical Report of a 
Fish Convention.” It is to be understood that 
all the marine monsters, big fish and “small 
fry,” of the great deep are assembled in con- 
clave :—the Whale “in the chair :” 


“He opened the Convention by stating that he did 
not wish to make a speech ; he would take up as little 
room, and be no longer than possible. 

“ (Here the Shark whispered to the Sword-Fish that 
it was not possible for the whale to be much longer, as 
he was over eighty feet now. In Azs opinion, he only 
wanted a chance to spout ; in fact he considered him a 
regular old blower. ) 

“The whale continued, and contended that he had 
been grossly insulted by man—he might say lampooned ; 
not that he would pun upon the use made of his fat ; 
as he did not wish to make light of such a matter. He 
had been harpooned, at least. Men were sarcastic 
toward him, and their shafts were sharp and pointed, 
Some of his fellow-whales had been very much cut up, 
and exceedingly tried. He had lately learned that a 
substitute for oil had been invented, which might lessen 
the persecution of whales—but he feared it was all gas. 
The whale alluded to a harpoon which had lately hit him; 
it had made a great impression on him, and, he feared, 
had affected him deeply. 

“ Here his feelings overpowered him, and he sat down 
(on the shark) amidst a general blubber. 

“The shark rose with some difficulity, and remarked 
that the tale of the Whale had moved him: in fact, it 
was very striking. His own situation was far from 
pleasant. He was by profession a lawyer, and he 
flattered himself, one of the deep kind. But business 
was bad, and he had been obliged to take in a few pu- 
pils. He had lately presented a fine opening for a 
young man who had fell overboard, but was soon afterward 
obliged to reject his suit as indigestible. Unless he had 
more cases, he would leave the law and open as a 
dentist. ; 

“The Sea-Serpent did not wish to intrude upon the 
Convention: he did not know whether he properly 
belonged to the fish-tribe or not. All he asked was not 
to be classed with the Eel, whom he considered to be a 
very slippery character. (Here the Eel was observed to 
wriggle violently.) Lately he was passing a certain 
species of the Eel, when, just happening to touch him, 
he had been so shocked that he hardly recovered. 

“The Eel hastily arose, and said he was shocked—he 
might say electrified—at those remarks. It was evident 
to him that the Serpent must get himself into a coil. 
As for his being a ‘slippery character,’ he thanked 
Neptune he did’nt belong to such a scaly set as the 
Serpent. 

“The Whale called the Eel to order, and the Eel 
called the Whale an ‘old swell head,’ and was then 
summarily put out of the Convention. 

“The Turtle said he was suffering from a slight in- 
disposition. He was walking on shore, he said, a short 
time since, when he met a party of jolly young sailors. 
The result was, that he was laid flat on his back, and 
was unable to move for some time, and since then he 
had not felt as lively as usual. There was one thing to 
which he would call the attention of the Convention; he 
prided himself upon the purity of his political principles, 
He was the Alderman’s best friend. The Shark had 
lately insulted him by calling him a ‘ regular old Hard 
Shell.’ 

“Here the shark interrupted him by asking, ‘Is 
not that the case ?’ 

“The Turtle replied, that he ‘should say nothing 
more at present, but should have something to lay be- 
fore the next meeting. ’ 

“Yes, replied the Shark, contemptously ; ‘a few eggs 
probably.’ 


“The Porpoise undertook to speak, but was speedliy 





silenced. The expression of the Convention was ‘a 
blower.’ 

“The small fry were next called upon—Oysters, 
Lobsters, and others. The Oyster opened his cases 
which was a hard one. He was always in trouble—a 
perpetual stew or broil. His half-brother, Clam, was 
a disgrace to the family ; always in liquor, and generally 
considered a ‘squirt.’ Some of his family were in- 
dolent, and spent most of their time in ‘beds.’ There 
had been some rakes among them, who had created 
great disturbance. 

“There was one of his neighbors, he said—‘ He 
would not call any names, for he scorned scandal ’— 
who was very surly and crabbed. He was a one-sided 
individual and nobody approved of his motions. 

“The Crab protested against this abuse, and said that 
the rest took advantage of him because he was ‘soft.’ 
He respectfully retired backwards. 

“The Codfish who had been visiting a ‘ school ;’ the 
Shad, much nettled at what he had heard; the aristo- 
cratic Salmon who got into a row with a New York State 
Trout, who called him a Northern Fish with Southern 
principles ; and the Flying-Fish, who flew into a tre- 
mendous passiun—all took part in the proceedings of 
the Convention.’ 

“ But so it was, at last, as the erudite Dogberry has it, 
that ‘the whole dissembly disappeared’ in good order, 
notwithstanding an attempt at disturbance made by a 
‘jolly old sole’ and ‘a lot of Suckers.’”—Old Paper. 


A certain French baron, whose scientific tastes led 
him to collect the skulls of celebrated persons, one day 
received a visit from aman with whom he was accus- 
tomed to deal. ‘“ What do you bring me here?” asked 
the baron, as the man slowly unwrapped a carefully en- 
veloped package. ‘ The skull of Shakspeare.” ‘“ Im- 
possible!” ‘I speak the truth, Monsieur le Baron. 
Here is proof of what I say,” said the dealer produc- 
ing some papers. ‘‘ But,” said the baron, drawing aside 
the drapery which concealed his own singular collection, 
“T already possess that skull.” ‘* He must have been a 
rogue who sold you that,” was the remark of the honest 
dealer. ‘‘ Who was it, monsieur?” “ Your father’ 
said the baron, in a mild tone; “he sold it to me about 
twenty-nine years ago.” The broker was for a moment 
disconcerted, but then exclaimed with vivacity, “I 
understand. Be good enough to examine the small 
dimensions of the skull on your shelf. Remark the 
narrow occiput, the undeveloped forehead, where intelli- 
gence is still mute. It is Shakspeare’s, certainly, but as 
a child about twelve or fourteen years old ; whereas, this 
is when he had attained a certain age, and had become 
the great genius of which England is so justly proud.” 
The baron bought the second head.—Zxchange. 


The following resolutions were adopted at the late 
Anniversary of the Woman Suffrage Association : 


Resolved, That the primary aim of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association is to secure the ballot for 
woman; while it includes, in its general aim, the estab- 
lishment of her equality of rights in all directions. 

Resolved, That one-half of the adult population of the 
United States who are legally entitled to hold property, 
who are assessed for taxes and: punishable for crime, 
and whose interest in the Commonwealth is in no re- 
spect less than that of the other half, should not be de- 
prived of an equal voice in the government. 

Resolved, That a government of the people must be a 
government composed. equally of men and women, inas- 
much as the equal co-operation of the sexes is essential 
alike to a happy home, a refined society, a Christian 
church and a Republican State. 

Resolved, That our present political system is not 
fairly representative, even of men, being largely con- 
trolled in the primary meetings by rings of trading poli- 
ticians intent on private gain; that political reform 
must enlist a more general interest on the part of the 
people, in the management of public business ; and that 
this would be greatly promoted by combining the social 
sympathy and co-operation of women in the primary 
meetings, at the polls, and in the halls of legislation. 

Resolved, That we advise the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in every locality to promote the Movement 
morally and politically, by organizing local societies, for 
circulating tracts and newspapers, for holding public 
meetings, and especially for helping to elect the friends 
of Suffrage and to defeat its enemies. 

Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage Movement, like 
every other reform of the Age, laments the loss and 
honors the memory of its most powerful advocate, John 
Stuart Mill. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, K] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongmwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Kobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’”’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
Price. 


